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Book Keviews 359 

Euripides and the Spirit of His Dramas. By Paul Dechaeme. 
Translated by James Loeb. New York : The Macmillan Co. , 
1906. Pp. xxii + 392. $3. 

Decharme's Euripide et V esprit de son theatre needs no introduction 
to scholars. But we must give a word of welcome to the excellent trans- 
lation by which Mr. James Loeb, a pupil of Professor John Williams 
White, has made it available for the students of our colleges. In one 
respect Mr. Loeb's version is an improvement on the original: the cita- 
tions from Euripides are given, not in that French prose into which Mr. 
George Moore would translate all poetry, but in the admirable poetical 
renderings of Mr. Arthur Way. 

Professor White himself contributes by way of introduction a racy 
and spirited apology for Euripides, whom he exalts as the great Athenian 
liberal and an "interesting example of an unusual type, an elderly man 
with an open mind." Professor White does not venture to add that he 
was an artist — perhaps from fear of the question which the Devil asks in 
Kipling. But I am not going to reopen the case of Euripides vs. 
Aristophanes, which is summed up once for all in Jebb's Lectures on 
Greek Poetry. For I belong to the profane category of "professional 
scholars, teachers and all that sort " whom Professor White thinks incap- 
able of doing justice to the poet's poet. He enlarges upon the influence 
which Euripides has exercised on the moderns. But that test would 
put Seneca above Aeschylus and Ovid above Lucretius. Moreover, the 
names on his list will not all bear scrutiny. There is precious little of 
"Byron's fiery spirit" in his schoolboy version of a chorus in the Medea. 
And when Professor White tells us that "this ancient poet" has 
influenced Swinburne, he discreetly omits to add that the influence 
sought expression in the following characteristic tribute: "The perfec- 
tion of such shapeless and soulless abortions as the Phoenissae and the 
Hercules Furens is about as demonstrable as the lack of art which Ben 
Jonson regretted and condemned in the author of Othello." 

Paul Shokey 



Dio's Rome : An Historical Narrative Originally Composed in 
Greek and Now Presented in English Form. By Herbert 
Baldwin Foster. Vols. I to VI. Troy, N. Y. : Pafraets 
Book Co., 1905-6. $2 each volume. 

German and French readers have had translations of Cassius Dio for 
a half-century or more. Now for the first time we have his entire work 
turned into English. It may after all be fortunate that the task has 
been postponed to the present time, because Boissevain's lately published 
edition of Dio furnishes us with a far better text than has been available 



